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Peter Penguin Talking 


WELL, here we are again! November, and right 
this minute it is raining buckets. Time to think 
= of indoor sports. That’s one reason we picked 
== badminton for the cover this month. The other 
reason was because November is the month when we celebrate Book Week 
and National Education Week, and we thought the sport cover this month 
should be one that involved history and geography and such things. 

I guess you thought badminton was an indoor game invented a few 
years ago so that you could bat something around the living room without 
breaking your mother’s vases or the glass in the pictures. It does have 
that advantage. You get lots of exercise without becoming dangerous, 
but it didn’t begin here or lately. As you see by Ellis Credle’s cover, it 
was played in India a long time ago. For that matter it is still played 
there and very popular. Even the rules by which we play are based on 
those of Poona. Poona is where the Mutha and Mula rivers meet, and 
the governor of Bombay lives there during the rainy season. It is famous 
for its waterworks which were built by the rich and generous Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy. And that’s enough history and geography for today except 
that I hope anyone knowing more about Jeejeebhoy will write me fully. 

Now may I introduce Charles J. Finger, who wrote our first story this 
month, “High Water in Arkansas.” That’s a good story but only a start. 
We are going to have a long story in three chapters by him soon.- You 
know he is so full of stories that if you ever met him, you’d follow him 
around like the children who followed The Pied Piper. Mr. Finger ran 
away to sea when he was young and has traveled in many strange places, 
but especially South America. Maybe you know Tales from Silver Lands 
and Give a Man a Horse. 

Helen Finger, his daughter, drew the funny pictures for “The Pirate 
Rat.” She has drawn lots more for a new book Bobbie and Jock and the 
Mailman which her father wrote for younger children. They must have 
had fun doing this book together for it’s about another member of their 
family, a little three-year-old girl named Babs. Babs came to live with 














them down in the Ozark mountains and wanted to explore the mountains 
with Jock, the Airedale dog. 

Jean Muir who wrote “The Pirate Rat’’ walked into the office one day 
and said she was going to Albania; then she walked in another day and 
said she had been to Albania, and that’s all I know about her, but I like 
her. 

If you are a well-read child I don’t need to tell you anything about 
Laura E. Richards because you probably know Tirra-Lirra by heart and 
anyway you've met her in Story PARADE before with “Little Tom 
Tickleby” and ‘“‘Applegrim and Dapplegrim.” This fall she has a whole 
new book of verses called I Have a Song to Sing You. 

A letter has just come from Wilfrid Bronson which says: 


My Goop PETER: 

I hear your mail is stupendous. Let me put in a word of warning, my 
fine feathered friend. If anyone writes to ask questions about crocodiles 
and alligators which are not answered in my article, be very careful what 
you say. Better get in touch with me. I'll be glad to give you a few 
tips. Somebody may want to know—‘What about crocodile tears? Are 
there any?” or “Is an alligator’s smile sincere?” 


WILFRID BRONSON 


You may wonder why I print that letter when the writer seems to think 
I don’t know much. It’s like this—I owe him something for having 
thought of me and drawn me. I have always believed he drew me very 
well, too, but lately I have been wondering about one point. I was 
reading a new book about some cousins of mine, Mr. Popper's Penguins, 
a book that will make your father laugh as much as you do. Now this 
book is full of pictures of penguins and very fine pictures they are, and 
it isn’t that I want to look like any of those penguins. I admire their 
good qualities but my own face will do for me only—only one of them did 
have a fireman’s hat, and I’ve been wondering if Wilfrid Bronson might 
give me a new hat. Possibly I wouldn’t make a good fireman but there 
are other kinds—a derby, a fedora, a sport cap. Any of you who think I 
ought to have a new hat, at least for Christmas, please write and say what 
kind would look best. That will help me to convince the editors and 
Bronson that I really need one. Address Peter Penguin c/o STORY PARADE. 
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A QUEEN OF QUALITY 
A Queen of Quality, 

Jinking with jollity, 

Asked an Archbishop to dance. 
But he in a horror 

Cried, “Not till tomorror!” 

And quickly departed for France. 


—Laura E. RICHARDS 








HIGH WATER IN ARKANSAS! 


By CuHarLes J. FINGER 
Illustrated by Earle Winslow 


Pertars you heard Tad North’s voice over the radio a 
short time ago. The program ended suddenly, you remem- 
ber. He had been presented with a medal because of the 
part he played in the flood. Then someone asked him to 
talk into the microphone and tell what happened. 

“But I didn’t do anything,” he said. “It just all came 
about like it did.” 

No persuasion could get him to say more, to be photo- 
graphed, to be interviewed, or to regard himself as a hero. 
There he was, a freckled, healthy, straight-limbed boy of 
thirteen, in faded blue overalls. He took the medal shyly, 
thanked the giver, said those few words into the microphone, 
and then withdrew. Some few knew that the affair had 
to do with the Arkansas River flood, but no one, not even 
the local newspaper, got it exactly right. 

This is how it was. 

Proctor K. North, Tad’s father, owned the ferryboat that 
went back and forth between Proctor’s Landing and the 
other side. It was not much of a craft to look at, being 
little more than a roughly made platform built on two flat- 
boats, and just large enough to take a couple of Model T 
Fords if they were parked close, and carefully. It was pro- 
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pelled by a little gasoline engine on a very small flatboat 
lashed alongside. Except when “school kept” (and it kept 
for only twelve weeks a year in that district) Tad ran the 
engine. He took great pride in it and had run it, off and 
on, since he was nine. That makes four years’ experience. 
His father, Proctor K., was captain as well as owner, steers- 
man, fare-collector, also comforter for nervous tourists. 
And tourists often were nervous when they saw the steep 
clay bank, the ramshackle ferry, the rickety gangway, the 
swift river, and the road up the levee on the other side which 
had two hairpin turns. 

“Ts it safe?” some of them would ask. 

“Safe as a hornet’s nest,” Proctor K. would assure them. 
“Why, it’s been on the job ever since I came from the war 
in France, and it’s like to be here when me and you isn’t.” 
Then, with his mind on business, he would say, with rough 
hand extended for the money, “Two bits for the car, and 
a dime for every passenger. Forty cents if you come back. 
We don’t give no tickets, but we'll remember your face all 
right.” 

Proctor K. had made that speech so often, that Tad, who 
had seen no other ferry except that up at Cuming’s Cross- 
ing (which was almost a twin), wondered if ferry-owners 
in places like New York, and Seattle, and Norfolk had to 
assure doubtful passengers. 

Well, last spring it was high water in Arkansas. On the 
fourth day people began to call it flood stage, with more 
coming, and the ferry business was down to nothing. The 
lower branches of the willows along the river banks were 
burdened with floating sticks, corn stalks, and odds and ends. 
All the morning, snags had been drifting down; once a 
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haystack, then a hen coop with two doubtful hens for sailors, 
then a dead pig, then a mile-long tangle of corn stalks. 
Hourly the river rose, became yellower and yellower, noisier, 
angrier, wider. About nine o’clock, Proctor K. said, “I 
guess we'll call it a day, Tad, and lay up.” 

““Meanin’ it’s dangerous?” asked Tad. 

“Not what you’d call plumb dangerous, Tad, only the 
way I look at things is that a pocketful of caution is worth 
more’n a hundred sacks of take-a-chance. What isn’t wis- 
dom is danger, always.” 

Tad nodded, considered, then asked, ““What about Sim’s 
delivery truck, the bread and all that?” 

Proctor K. looked at the racing clouds, looked down river 
and up river, then said, ““Why, if he comes, and the roads 
can’t be none too good considerin’, it’ll be within the next 
hour. Of course we'll take him over. If he doesn’t come 
by then, why, folks’ll have to bake fer themselves like they 
did when I was a boy. But the roads’ll be like pancake bat- 
ter if I know mutton from goat.” 

But in spite of the worst kind of roads, Sim’s delivery 
truck was no more than twenty minutes late, and, as usual, 
Sim was cheerful. His Scottie, Susie, was as cheerful as 
her master and announced her coming with joyous barks. 
As soon as the truck was aboard, she capered about the deck 
and barked at the water in a frenzy of enthusiasm. 

“Maybe I ought to tie her up for once, she’s that ex- 
cited,” said Sim, doubtfully. ‘Dogs, they know when any- 
thing’s out of the usual quicker’n some men. Why, she’s 
been worked up all mornin’ since we took on some groceries 
for Bernses what he phoned over for just a little afore the 
*phone went out. Dogs, they know things.” 
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Sim went across the gangway to lend a hand to Proctor 
K., who was preparing to cast off the line. Tad, testing 
his engine, thought it would be a pity to tie Susie, seeing 
how she enjoyed everything. 

Then things happened. A rabbit appeared on the bank. 
Susie gave a sharp hunting cry, scampered across the gang- 
way and started up the bank in chase. Tad looked up to 
see the dog silhouetted against the sky on the top of the 
levee, heard Sim say, “Dag gum it! I knew I ought to have 
tied her. Wait a bit! Ill be back!” Then Sim went run- 
ning up the bank and Proctor K., after taking a half-hitch 
round the post to hold the ferryboat, followed. 

That was the moment when the second thing happened. 
No one saw it. 

Down stream, not floating nor even in sight, because it 
had long been water-logged, came rolling the stump of a 
tree. Now and then one of its roots came above water, 
vicious looking hooked roots they were, ready to do mischief. 
One of them, reaching high, caught at the rope and dragged 
it under water at the moment when the end of the tree 
trunk struck the ferryboat and drove it sideways. Feeling 
the shock, Tad seized an oar to prevent being driven against 
the bank. At the same moment he saw the post dragged 
out of the soft earth and start riverwards. 

Almost before he realized what had happened, twenty 
feet of yellow water separated ferryboat from river bank. 
Tad saw Sim on the bank with Susie under his arm, saw 
Proctor K. at the water’s edge, saw the willows sliding 
strangely northwards and Sim and Proctor K. sliding with 
them. Then he knew he was adrift, and panic seized him. 
But his panic was for a moment only. In a trice he had his 
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engine going, but almost immediately he knew how useless 
it was. 

“What isn’t wisdom is danger,” ran through his mind. So 
he stopped the motor. He must not waste gasoline which 
might come in useful, though he could not tell how or when. 

















THEN TAD KNEW HE WAS ADRIFT 


The ferryboat was in the grip of the current and already 
sweeping round Union Point and into one of the many 
horseshoe-shaped lakes between Proctor’s Crossing and the 
place where the Arkansas River joined the Mississippi. 

“Tad, you’ve got to think straight,” he told himself. 

He got on the ferryboat, walked to the rope which was 
trailing in the river, hauled it in and coiled it ready for use. 
He examined the chocks under the tires of the delivery truck 
to make sure the auto would ride well, for if that rolled or 
slid—! He shook his head as he thought of possibilities. 
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Next, he took his ragged coat and covered the engine. Tad 
felt that if he got wet it would do no harm, but the engine 
was another matter. Then, believing all in order, he climbed 
to the roof of the delivery truck to take observations. 

What he saw was a world strange, yet familiar—strange 
when he looked at things near, familiar when he looked far 
off. The Arkansas River was a band of tossing water, ugly 
yellow, roaring, with leaping waves where the swift cur- 
rent broke on snags which were held fast on mud banks. 
If the ferryboat struck one of those—! It was like a night- 
mare to think of what might be, and like a pleasant dream 
to look at the sun shining brightly, to hear a thousand birds 
chattering. Then he saw the Mason place, the house now 
on a little island; washing hanging out to dry on another 
little island, only the barn roof above water. 
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It was then, for the first time, that he realized he was not 
alone on that flooded river. Ahead was a shantyboat, a sort 
of little Noah’s ark, one of those rough-made floating houses 
in which people live who fish for mussels, gathering shells 





HE CLIMBED TO THE ROOF TO TAKE OBSERVATIONS 


to sell to button factories. Tad felt happy enough to sing 
when he thought that there might be a man, or men on 
board; but the hope waned when, drawing nearer, he saw 
a Negro woman waving a white cloth, and three children 
seated on the roof. 

Then Tad became breathless. Ahead, in the line the 
shantyboat would take, was a long and wicked looking wave 
which told its tale of jammed snags. Into that tangle the 
ark with its four passengers must certainly drift. There 
was no escape. Tad knew what would happen, how the 
shantyboat would catch broadside on, how it would tilt, 
how the water piling against it would pour in, how the boat 
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would founder, how the disaster would mean a swift end 
for woman and children. All that came to him in a few 
moments. Then Tad became active. 

Down he ran to his engine and started it. Back he ran 
to the steering oar and tugged to change the course, no mat- 
ter how slightly, so that the drift of the ferryboat would 
be near the shantyboat. If the engine held out, if no swirl 
swept the ferry back into midstream, and, most important, 
if the woman knew what to do and did it at the right mo- 
ment when he threw the rope, there might be a chance. 
There were many “ifs.” 

“Catch! Make fast!” shouted Tad as he flung the rope. 
He saw the woman bend forward to catch the flying rope, 
saw the three frightened children on the roof, heard his little 
engine chugging bravely, saw how the woman, used to river 
ways, caught the rope, took a swift turn round the bollard 
post, and he knew the trick was done. 

Getting the ark alongside, and holding it there while the 
woman and children got on board, was fairly easy. Then 
Tad shut his engine down, and there were explanations. Also 
there were rejoicings when Tad, wondering if it was honest 
to do so, opened the door of Sim’s delivery truck and took 
out bread and doughnuts for the children. They stuffed 
rather than ate, so ravenous they were. 

“Lawdy! Lawdy! Two days they got never a bite,” said 
the mother. Then she turned to Tad and asked, “Is you all 
alone on this rescue boat?” 

So Tad had to explain. “This isn’t a rescue boat,” he said. 
“I’m adrift like you all. An accident.” 

“Lawdy! Lawdy! Why, it’s no accident at all, mister 
captain.” She persisted in giving him that title. ‘Why, 
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don’t you see it’s the Lawd’s work? He sent that rabbit. 
He sent that dog. He sent you down the river to us.” 

She munched some bread herself, regarding the swift mov- 
ing panorama of trees and drift and distant highlands. 

“He done arranged it all, captain. ‘Two bends in the river 
and it’s Cypress Bend where I was in the high water in 732. 
Good Lawd’s sendin’ us all there.” 

And what with the whirling waters, racing bayous and 
islands of slush, they were in sight of Cypress Island when 





“HIE SENT YOU DOWN THE RIVER TO US” 


Tad thought they were still miles away. They saw four 
shanties, dots that were men and women, a raging river at 
the cut-off and white breakers ahead. If the little engine 
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could force the ferryboat into still water behind the island, 
there was hope. The next minute or two meant quick work. 
Tad sent Nancy to the ferry steering oar, opened the rear 
door of the delivery truck and bundled the children in where 
they would be safe, ran to his boat alongside and started the 
engine. Immediately they were in wild water and racing 
like an express train, the world full of noise. 

Once the ferryboat pivoted on a hidden snag and the 
shantyboat tore loose and went down stream on its side. 
Once the engine fluttered, as if it had done its best and, 
wearied, could do no more. But they won. The ferry- 
boat slid into calmer water in the lee of the island, and 
into the water, waist deep, ran some of the marooned is- . 
landers. They laid hands on the ferryboat and pulled it 
inshore, while the engine chug-chugged bravely. 

*“You made it,” said one of the men, a tall, bronzed fellow. 

“More mouths to fill and nothin’ much to give ’em,” said 
another, laughing. 

“TI tell you the Lawd knows His business and don’t do 
it half way,” declared Nancy, and pointed to the stores in 
the delivery wagon. 

The marooned share-croppers were willing to believe that 
a little later when, with a blazing fire for comfort, all of 
them were feasting on Sim’s bread and doughnuts, sardines 
and canned salmon, pork and beans, bacon, condensed milk, 
cheese, crackers, and much more. And when one of the 
share-croppers wondered who was going to repay Sim, Nancy 
relieved her own mind, even if she did not relieve Tad’s, by 
saying again, “The Lawd don’t do things half way! It'll 
come out right.” And as it turned out, Nancy was a good 
prophet. 
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All that was the part of the adventure which few people 
knew, except those on the rescue boat sent down from Hel- 
ena, which arrived five days later. We, on that relief steam- 
boat, expected to find famished people on Cypress Bend. 
Instead, there were fifteen high-hearted men, women and 
children, well fed and comfortable, a brave flag fluttering 
on a newly erected flagpole, and things in general wearing 
the air of a picnic rather than flood disaster. 

When the relief supervisor and the Memphis newspaper 
man got Tad in a corner and said things about his good work, 
talking about a medal, Tad said exactly what he said a week 
later when they pushed him to the microphone: 


“But I didn’t do anything. It just all came about like it 
did.” 


TRANSCONTINENTAL MOTOR BUS 


Streaking through the countryside, roaring of your might, 
Motley, modern dinosaur, monster of the night! 
With your huge, unwieldy frame 
With your eyes of jutting flame, 
With your hoarse revolting roar 
When you thunder past my door, 
With your shrieking when you brake, 
You make all my bones to ache! 
Streaking through the countryside, roaring of your might, 
Motley, modern dinosaur, monster of the night! 
—ANN ByrNE SMITH 
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JUST BECAUSE— 


—HIS BROTHER HAS A NEW BOAT 
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THE PEDDLER’S CART 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


THE Story So Far: George Messenger was the youngest of 
thirteen children. The other twelve were like their mother, 
hard-working and conscientious. But George was different. 
He liked to go fishing with his father, and one spring he 
was invited to go with him on the peddler’s cart. They 
started off westward toward Lake Erie, the pots and pans 
clattering on the sides of the cart. It was late May, 1859. 
George knew it would be an exciting trip. 


Part Two 


Nexr pay at one of the farms a woman gave Mr. Mes- 
senger a package neatly wrapped up in newspaper. 

“For Mrs. Messenger,” she said and added, “I only wish 
I could do more.” 

When they drove off again, George asked indignantly, 
“She wasn’t sending mama old clothes, was she?” 

Mr. Messenger’s eyes twinkled. 

“You fly so to conclusions, George,” said his father. 
“Mama will be very glad to have that bundle and probably 
there will be more. They aren’t for herself, George. She 
sends them down to Philadelphia to the central station of 
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the Underground Railroad, and they give them to slaves 
who have just escaped from the slave states, to help them 
look as much like free negroes as they can.” 

“The Underground Railroad?” asked George. “But rail- 
roads can’t run underground, can they, papa?” 

“No,” said his father, “that name’s just a joke of the 
Abolitionists. They have a chain of people all through the 
North to whom they can send negroes, getting them to 
Canada where they are safe. They travel mostly by night, 
using the north star to guide them. The houses that take 
them in are called stations and the people who take care 
of them are called conductors. It’s a risky business for 
them, for it’s a prison offence to help runaway slaves, and 
there are men in all the free states who make their living by 
catching escaped slaves and pocketing the rewards.” 

“Would you help a runaway slave escape, papa?” asked 
George. 

“Certainly not,” said papa, cheerfully, and began whis- 
tling Yankee Doodle. 

About ten o’clock they crossed the canal. Papa stopped 
on the bridge so that they might see the barges going by. 
There were seven or eight in sight, with mules or horses 
plodding sleepily along the tow paths and the men steering 
at the stern. They were all freight barges, but they were 
painted nearly as brightly as the peddler’s cart. 

On one of them a man was playing an accordion and sing- 
ing, and a rooster in a crate crowed. A little girl came out 
of the cabin and waved to George. 

As they drove on he couldn’t help saying to his father, 
“I wish I could ride on a canal boat some day, papa.” 

“If you want a thing badly enough. George, there’s usually 
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“I WISH I COULD RIDE ON A CANAL BOAT,” SAID GEORGE 


a way,” said his father, “but I don’t see how it can be man- 
aged this trip. But I'll tell you what Pll do. T’ll turn west 
on the Middleport Road and for a long ways we go right 
along close to the canal. It'll give you a good chance to 
see it.” 

“But will it be as good for you, papa?” asked George. 

“Now, it’s handsome of you to think of that, George,” 
said his father, and he looked at George for a moment. 
“Yes,” he said, “‘all roads are much the same to me. I take 
most of them sooner or later and there are fools and wise 
men along them all.” 

This was orchard country with the mountains running 
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along on their left and the unseen canal somewhere on their 
right. Early in the afternoon the road drew near to the 
canal. First, George noticed the horses and mules and their 
drivers plodding along, small figures seen across the fields 
and through fences. He could hear the men shouting some- 
times, “Giddap, there! giddap, you!” “Hi!” ‘Hi, there!” 
Then they came so near that they drove right beside the 
tow path with the canal like a green flowing road that kept 
pace. 

Several times men called-to them and once or twice the 
captain of one of the barges stopped them to dicker for a 
pot he needed, but their adventure did not come until the 
middle of the afternoon. It was then that they overtook, 
first, the lame gray canal horse being led toward a nearby 
barn, and then the packet boat under its load of passengers 
and parasols, moving along very slowly indeed through the 
efforts of the remaining canal horse, whose head was be- 
ginning to jerk up and down with weariness. 

“Trouble,” murmured Mr. Messenger under his breath. 
He was not surprised when the captain of the canal boat 
bellowed at him from the deck. 

““Hey, you, Mr. Peddler!” 

“Hi, captain!” yelled back Mr. Messenger, drawing up. 

The business was arranged in no time. Mr. Messenger 
would lend Pro, “but mind, now, no one lays a hand on that 
horse, or I’ll have his skin!” as far as Lockport, nine miles 
away, on two considerations—first, that he should have the 
right to trade with the passengers while the horse was being 
unharnessed and put in the barge traces, and second, that his 
son George should ride on the packet for the said nine miles 
and have his dinner with the rest. 
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“Well, that’s fair enough,” said the captain, “and I’m 
heartily obliged to you, sir, though I will say, in no manner 
of criticism, that horse don’t look up to much.” 

“You'll sing another tune in Lockport, sir,” said Mr. Mes- 
senger with dignity, already busy making an assortment of 
small wares with which to beguile the ladies on the canal 
boat, who were crowding to meet him. He did a brisk 
trade in spite of having so little time in which to weave the 
spell of his words, and then jumped nimbly ashore, waved 
his bandana to George and returned to rig up some sort 
of traces for Con who was waiting in bad-tempered patience. 

For the first time in his life George was alone among 
strangers. He thought there were more people on the packet 
than in the whole of Jeddo. But very soon George’s shy- 
ness wore off. He began exploring the boat. She was called 
the Star of the West and there was a gold star under her name, 
and her green paint was decorated with yellow panels. 

He counted nearly forty people sitting about on the low 
roof, mostly on luggage, though in several places a plank 
had been put between a couple of barrels. Downstairs in 
the main cabin two men were quarreling over a game of 
backgammon, a silent group were tugging their mustaches 
watching an earnest game of checkers, and a solitary gentle- 
man with his back turned to the main door was reading a 
newspaper. George walked about on his tiptoes, looking 
at the narrow boards hooked in three tiers along the cabin 
walls that must be where people slept at night—if they 
could sleep!—fingering for a moment the parlor organ in 
one corner, and slapping quietly at the mosquitoes which 
were bad down here out of the wind. 

As he passed the door leading into the smaller ladies’ cabin, 
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he glanced in. It was like the general cabin, with the same 
folded-up shelves along the walls, but much smaller. There 
was no one in it but a colored woman sitting with a little 
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blue-bonneted colored girl in her arms, and a big basket of 
eggs on the carpet beside her. 

Something tender and almost fierce in the way in which 
the woman was holding the little girl caught George’s eye. 
But just then he stumbled over the outstretched feet of the 
newspaper reader, and the man let out an ugly oath. George 
turned, startled. The newspaper was down. For a moment 
he stared into a pair of pale gray eyes deep-set under black 
brows. ‘Their expression was as ugly as the curse had been. 
Then the newspaper again closed over the brutal face, and 
George continued his tiptoed inspection of the place. 
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He found the washroom and slicked back his hair with 
the brush on its chain nailed to the wall; he found the galley 
and peered in at the cook hard at work amid a smell of lamb 
stew and old grease; he talked to the steersman, who very 
good-naturedly displayed his arms covered with wonderful 
tattoos of flags and ladies. The checker players came up 
on deck, the sun sank lower and lower, the landscape lay 
in a golden mist; two of the ladies went below and soon to 
the beauty of the landscape was added the sound of the 
organ playing hymns. 

George’s heart grew bigger and bigger; it pushed against 
his ribs. Oh, papa had been good to him to give him this 
treat, too. 

But something uneasy lay at the bottom of all this hap- 
piness. He reached for it experimentally. Yes, it was some- 
thing about the way the negro woman was sitting, some- 
thing about her neat darned dress that didn’t quite fit her, 
something that made him think about the clothes mama 
sent for colored people to wear when they tried to escape 
up into Canada where they'd be free. 

But what would she be doing with the basket of eggs? 
Then, too, it was broad daylight. She wasn’t following the 
North Star after dark the way papa had said they mostly 
did. Papa said it wasn’t anybody’s business. With a start, 
George remembered the man over whose feet he had 
stumbled. 

George tiptoed down again to the cabin. The man still 
held the newspaper in front of him, but he was reading some- 
thing else, turning over small sheets of printed paper which 
he hid behind the journal. George, feeling very much afraid, 
came as near as he dared. 
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“Wanted,” read George, “‘young negro, black, scar on left 
cheek.” The print grew smaller. The man flicked over 
another sheet— 
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““Negro woman and six-year-old boy 

George dared stay no longer. He tiptoed back on deck. 
The man, he thought, had not noticed him. 

The clouds were catching color now, but George had no 
eye for such things. The man below was a slave-hunter. 





THE MAN WAS A SLAVE-HUNTER 
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George was sure of that. He was watching the woman as a 
quiet cat watches a mouse, perhaps not quite sure yet, wait- 
ing his time. ‘Well, what business is it of mine?” thought 
George. 

The captain and one of the steersmen went below and 
brought trestles and boards from a small storeroom, which 
they set up in the main cabin for a table. They disturbed 
the gentleman with a newspaper who went up on deck. 
After all, no one could very well get off the boat. 

The ladies were coming down into the ladies’ cabin to 
get ready for supper. George, lingering near the door, heard 
the colored woman answer someone’s question. 

“Yes, ma’am, this is my little gal, Sobriety. She’s eight, 
but mighty small for her size. I works for Mr. Dan’l 
Johnson has the big farm out Medina way—worked there 
nigh on three years now. He done sent us along to Buffalo 
take some eggs to his brother what lives on Elk Street.” 

Wasn’t she telling too much in that smooth warm voice 
of hers? The lady hadn’t asked her all those questions. 
George felt the presence of someone near him. Oh, the man 
with the newspaper! He was back again, listening, grinning 
to himself. Then he lighted a cigar and strolled back on 
deck. 

It wasn’t any of his business, but George went to the 
door of the ladies’ cabin. 

“Those are nice looking eggs, ma’am,” he said with ham- 
mering heart. The woman looked at him and then came 
right over, holding the basket out as though for him to see 
the eggs. Her hands were shaking, George noticed. 

“You get off this boat soon’s you can, ma’am. The man 
in the gray pants—the one with sideburns, reading the paper 
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—he’s after you,” he whispered to her, as quietly as he could. 
The woman panted, but said nothing. 

“Mammy,” said the little girl with a kind of bleat. 

“Don’t you fret, honey,” said the woman, “mammy’s 
here.” 

She went back to her seat and again took the child in 
her arms. She had that same fierce tender way which George 
had first noticed. 

George went up on deck. Many men lingered at the rail 
smoking. George saw the man he was watching for stand- 
ing talking to the good-natured steersman. It was four 
miles to Lockport. They would be there in a little over an 
hour, at least to the great locks. 

The captain came on deck blowing a conch shell for sup- 
per and everyone hurried downstairs where the cook and 
second steersman were passing tin plates hot with lamb stew. 
Someone had rolled in an empty barrel, which stood just 
beyond the main table, with two seats beside it for the col- 
ored woman and her child. Here they were to eat. George 
noticed that the man with the sideburns, seated nearly op- 
posite, seemed to be watching her. The boy was hungry 
enough, but the food choked him. Just then the little darky 
child began choking, sputtering and rolling up her eyes. Her 
mother tried to give her water, to pat her shoulders, but the 
child kept on choking. 

“Land sakes, honey,” said the woman, “you’s behaving 
terrible bad,” and she yanked the child out of her seat and 
up the stairs onto the deck, whence they could still hear 
stifled whoopings. 

George sat near the end of the table, well up and across 
from the slave-catcher. Now as he glanced through the 
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THEY SCRAMBLED UP THE BANK 








window he saw something which he never forgot, a bit of 
bright green bank unexpectedly near, and scrambling up it 
a pair of thin black legs like a cricket’s. He caught a glimpse 
of worn breeches and a blue skirt lifted out of their way. 
A wide skirt hurried after. Was it by chance that the packet 
had gone so near the bank, or had the steersman granted 
some desperate appeal? 

George dug his fork into a dripping piece of mutton. He 
glanced at the man with sideburns who as yet suspected noth- 
ing. Then he bent his face over his tin plate to hide his ex- 
citement. He found that he was suddenly hungry. 

That night before they went to bed, he told his father all 
that had happened on the boat. And afterwards, he found 
it hard to get to sleep, tired as he was. He tried not to turn 
and disturb his father who was lying so quietly, but his 
father wasn’t asleep either. 

There was a window beyond their bed and through it 
one could see stars, not very bright, for the sky was pale 
with moonlight. Mr. Messenger must have been watching 
them, for after a while he said in a very low voice, “George.” 

“Yes, papa,” said George. 

“Do you see that star, way over, almost under the curtain?” 

“Yes,” said George. “Why, papa?” 

*That’s the North Star,” said his father. ‘Somewhere 
that woman and her child will be trying to follow it tonight. 
You might say a prayer for them before you go to sleep, 
George.” 


(This is part two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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BLACK CANYON 


A Davos Press Book 


In 1881 Robert Louis Stevenson, whom you may know best 
as the author of TREAsuRE IsLAND, went up into the Alps to 
regain his health. There in the village of Davos, he spent two 
winters with his wife and his thirteen-year-old stepson, Lloyd 
Osbourne. Lloyd brought along a toy printing press, and be- 
ing an energetic young American, he immediately started to 
do business. He printed the weekly concert programs and 
picked up various other small jobs which provided him with a 
little pocket money. 

However, mere printing jobs were much too insignificant 
for a member of Stevenson’s household, and before long Lloyd 
was eager to try his hand at book-making. BLack CANYON 
was his first attempt—original both in spelling and composi- 
tion. When the eight-page volume was completed, the pub- 
lisher prepared a sheet of press notices. ‘The last criticism, 
signed R. L. Stevenson, reads: ““A very remarkable work. 
Every page produces an effect. The end is as singular as the 
beginning. I never saw such a work before.” The price of 
each copy was sixpence, and according to his stepfather, the 
publisher almost never gave one away. 

This book, reproduced on the next pages, was followed 
by several other publications of §.L.OsbourneandCo. Many 
were miniature books, like BLack Canyon, three by four and 
a half inches in size, and some were illustrated with woodcuts 
by Stevenson. For every cut Stevenson received a penny, 
but a half-penny was all he could get from his stepson for a 
set of verses. No wonder he complained to his friends in Scot- 
land that Lloyd was a flint-hearted publisher! 
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BLACK CANYON. 


or 
Wild Adventures in the 
FAR WEST. 


A 
Tale of Instruction and Amusement 
for the Young. 


BY 
SAMUEL OSBOURNE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Printed by the Author. 
Davos-Platz. 
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Chapter I. 

In this forest we see, in a misty 
morning, a camp fire! Sitting 
lazily around it are three men. 
The oldest is evidently a sail- 
or. The sailor turns to the fel- 
low next to him and saye, “blast 
my: eyes if I know where we is.” 
“[’s rather think we're in the ve- 
centy of the Rocky Mount’ins.” 
Remarked the young mana. 

Suddenly the bushes parted. 
‘WHAT?’ they all exclaim, ‘Not 
BLACK EAGLE? 
Who is Black Eagle? We shall’ 
3ee.. 


Chapter HI. 


James P. Drake was a gambler! 
Not in cards, but in lost luggage! 











3. 


in America, all baggage ete. lost 
on trains and not reclaimed is 
ut up to auction unop2ned. 
jw es was one who always ex- 
pected to find a fortune in some 
one of these bags. 
One day he was at the auction 
house as usual, when a 
ef small and exceedingly 
light trunk was put up for sale. 
He bought and opened it. 
It wus empty! NO! A little bit of 
paper was in the b»ttom with 
this written on it. 


!1DAHO 


BlackCanyon 


570 fRO(1)m 
west ga~ 
10 : 


£ 
Beware IndianBlack Eagl 








Being an intelligent young man 
he knew that this. was a clue for 
finding Hidden TREASURE! 
Then after a while he made this: 
In Black Canyon, Idaho, 570 feet 
west of some mark, 10 fect below 
a tree Treasure will be found. 
Beware of Black Eagle (Indian), 
But he forgot the (1). 


ChapterITI. 
James at once took two friends 
into his secret: an old 


sailor (Jack), and a 


—— young frentiersman. 
They all agreed that they must 
start for Black Canyon at once. 
The frontiersman said he had 
heard of Black Canyon in Idaho. 














A rare book by Stevenson’s stepson 











But who could Black Eagle be! 
Chapter IV. 
Lwat! Certainly lost! Lost in the 
Far West! The Frontiersman 
had lost them ina large forest. 
They had travelled for about a 
month, first by water (See page 
4) then by stage, then by horse. 
This was their 
third day in it. 
Just after their 


2 morning meal the 
aha gn™S 


bushes p»rted. 
An Indian stood 
before them! (See 1st Chap.) 
He wmerely said ey 


‘COME.’ They take up 
‘their arms and dv so. 





Chapter V. 

After following him for four 
hours, he atopped, turned around 
aud said, ‘‘Rest,eat you fellows.” 
They didso. In about an hour 
they started again. After walk- 
ing ten miles they heard the 
roaring of an immense cataract. 
Suddenly they find themselves 
face to face with a long deepgorge 
or canyon, ‘Black Canyon.’ they 
allcry. ‘Stop,’ says the Indian. 
He pushes a stone aside. It un- 
covers the mouth ef a smal] cave. 
The Indian struck a light with 
two sticks. They follow him intu 
this cave for about amile whes 
the cavé opens into an immense 














7. 


Grotto. The Indian whistled, a 
bear atid dog appeared, “Bring 
meat, Nero,” said the Indian. 
The bear at ones brought a deer. 
Which they cooked and ate 
Then the Indian said, “‘Show me 
the Treasure clue,” His eyes flash- 
ed when he saw it. 
Chapter VI. 
MIDNIGHT! The 
Indian is about to 


light a fuse to acask 
of gunpowder! But 
James sees him and 
shoots him before he is able to light 
the fuse. 
He ran to theside of the dying 
Indian wh » made this eonfession. 


“Tam not an Indian. 10 years 





8. 


ago I met G.Gidean, a man whe 
found a quantity of gold here. Be- 
fore he died, he sent that. clue to 
a friend who never received tt. I 
knew the gold was here. I have 
liunted 10 years for it. your clue 
showed me where IT was, (here 
Black Eagle told it to James.) 
Then Black Eagle DIED. 
Chapter VII. 
20 years have passed! James is 


the same as ever. Jack 
is owner of 
a yacht. 


regs The Frontiersman owns a 


large cattle and hog ranch.. 


Finis. 








from the library of Mr. W. T. H. Howe 











THE PIRATE RAT 


By JEAN Muir 
Illustrated by Helen Finger 


Mure was a rat—a swaggering, seagoing rat with a taste 
for cheese and adventure. He had lost one toe in some wa- 
ter-front brawl and another in a Chinese junk—a very pirate 
of a rat, with a price on his tail in half the ports of the 
world. Such was the extraordinary individual who appeared 
at Benjamin’s door one October night. 

Now, up to that moment, there was never a rat who led 
a pleasanter or happier life than Benjamin. His plump 
little sides fairly bulged with nuts and good cheer; his bright 
eyes twinkled with content, and there was about the whole 
of him an air of modest well-being that was indeed pleasant 
to see. And, then, along came Mike. Benjamin certainly 
did not expect him. He was just setting out the supper 
dishes and humming a little tune when he heard the knock. 

“Come in!” Benjamin called out in a cheery voice. The 
door flew open and there stood Mike. At first glance, Ben- 
jamin was somewhat taken aback but, after one frightened 
little gasp, he quickly pulled himself together and hurried 
to greet the sailor. 

“Why!” he cried eagerly, “you must be my cousin 
Michael!” 


Guests seldom came to Benjamin’s little out-of-the-way 
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house—and such a guest as this one, too! Benjamin trotted 
about excitedly, laying an extra place at the table and heap- 
ing more acorns on the fire. At supper, he was much too 
excited to eat, and even when the plates were cleared away 
and they were sitting side by side, warming their toes at 
the fire, each with a nice big glass of cider, Benjamin had 
to pinch himself to make sure he was not dreaming. 

“A tidy little place, you have here.” 

“It is nice, isn’t?” Benjamin said modestly. 

“Built it yourself?” 

“Every bit,” said Benjamin, and then, modestly, “It’s only 
a little house, you know.” 

“Been making out pretty well, eh?” 

“Well,” said Benjamin, “I’ve worked pretty hard and I’ve 
managed to lay up a little something—not an awful lot, of 
course, just a bit of wheat and some nuts and an apple or 
two. You’ve no idea how much safer it makes a person 
feel to know there’s something laid by.” 

Mike nodded his head. 

Benjamin hesitated a moment. “I’ve some nails, too.” 

“Ts that right?” 

“Yes,” said Benjamin eagerly, “nice new ones: And an 
Indian penny. I found that in the drain pipe, and quite a 
lot of corks—oh, ever so many. Of course, it hasn’t been 
easy. It’s meant grubbing about all day and every day and 
going without. But I don’t mind. Sometimes I say to my- 
self, “Well, if worse comes to worst, I can just close my 
door and I’ve everything here I need.’ I suppose,” he went 
on apologetically, “it seems a dull sort of life to you,” Ben- 
jamin’s voice trailed off and for a moment he sat staring 
into the fire. Finally he looked wistfully at his cousin. “I 
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daresay you’ve been any number of places—to China and 
the South Seas and all that?” 

“Oh well,” said Mike, “being a sailor - 

“Of course,” said Benjamin. He hesitated 2 moment. 
“You know,” he said shyly, “sometimes of an evening, when 
I’m sitting here by the fire, I tell myself stories, all about 
ships and sailor men and pirates. I suppose it’s sort of silly, 





but that’s what makes it seem so queer—your sitting there, 
I mean. You've really done all those things.” 

Mike smiled to himself, as if he were remembering. At 
last he began to speak, and as Benjamin listened, it seemed 
to him that he looked into a strange, new world. Little 
by little, the acorn fire and the snug little room faded away, 
and in its place was the rolling of a ship’s deck and the creak- 
ing of a ship’s rigging, strange coastlines on the horizon, 
strange ports and crooked streets, wonderful with the odor 
of spices. For an instant Benjamin caught a glimpse of tiny 
tropical islands, afloat on a green sea, where lonely palm 
trees nod and parrots and flamingoes live; of the bright, gay 
life of Rio, of tempests and stout hearts and the merry life 
of ports; and, through it all, the singing of the tides and 
the haunting music of the sails. 

So rapt he was, that Benjamin did not notice when the 
sailor had finished speaking and sat watching him. ‘Oooh,” 
he said at last, coming back to earth with a long shuddering 
sigh, “So that’s what it’s like!” 

“It’s not all beer and skittles,” said the sailor. ‘‘There’s 
shipwreck, too, and the hard days around the Horn.” 

“Oh, but what difference does it make?” Benjamin gasped. 
“It’s so—so—sort of daring and fine.” 

“Did you ever think of taking to the sea yourself, Benny?” 
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BENJAMIN LOOKED INTO A STRANGE NEW WORLD 


“Oh, no, not really. I guess I’m nothing but a fireside 
adventurer, but I love to hear about it, and, somehow, it 
does make me feel as if I’d missed something, when you tell 
all about those splendid things.” 

“Benny,” said the sailor, patting him on the shoulder, 
“you’re a fine little chap.” Then he frowned and stirred 
uneasily. “If I’d known what a good fellow you were, I’d 
never have come here. Well,” he said abruptly, finishing 
his cider at a gulp and standing up, “I'll be getting along.” 

“Must you really?” Benjamin asked wistfully. ‘“Can’t you 
stay, just for a day or two?” 
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Mike gave a hitch to his belt. “No,” he said, “I’ll be get- 
ting along. Business,” he added, and it seemed to Benjamin 
that the lines around his mouth grew more stern and grim. 

“I suppose,” he ventured, “that you’re only in town for 
a little while—just between ships?” 

Mike nodded. “I’m staying on the Emma, that old dere- 
lict at Pier D. Good and roomy,” he added with a wry 
sort of smile, and cocking his hat over one ear, he sauntered 
to the door, where he paused for a moment and stood look- 
ing down at Benjamin. “It hasn’t worked out just the way 
I planned. Well, so long.” 

“Come back, won’t you?” Benjamin begged, “Next time 
you're here. You’ve no idea what it’s meant to me, having 
you drop in like this.” 

Mike answered with a wave. 

As long as Benjamin could see the lean, grey figure of the 
seaman, he stood peering after him. Finally he came in 
slowly and closed the door. “Ooooh,” he said to himself 
and sat down weakly on the edge of his bed. Somehow, 
he felt a little dizzy. 

*“Heave ho!” he whispered and fancied for an instant that 
he could feel the plunge of a ship through heavy sea. But 
the next instant, there he was back in the little room again. 
The fire still was burning brightly. The arm chair was 
drawn up by the hearth and there were his bedroom slip- 
pers, neatly placed, side by side. Nothing had changed, and 
yet, as Benjamin looked about him, the room seemed strangely 
small and cramped. 

“Oh, dear,” Benjamin said to himself, “It is a dull sort 
of life.’ He thought wistfully of Mike, even now, perhaps, 
planning some new adventure. 
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Benjamin sighed and shook himself. ‘Well, well,” he 


> 


said, ‘““we can’t all be buccaneers,” and he began to bustle 
about the room, closing the windows, winding up the clock, 
and putting an empty milk bottle by the door. Everything 
was made snug for the night. Generally, at about this time, 
Benjamin would scramble into bed, blow out the candle, 
pull the blankets up to his chin and be fast asleep before he 
had time to turn over once. But to-night, Benjamin did 
not feel like going to bed. Instead, he sat down in the 
armchair and stared moodily into the fire. 

“Nothing ever happens to me,” Benjamin said gloomily; 
“no romance, no adventure, nothing. Just grubbing about, 
grubbing about. If I could go to sea, just once 

“Well, why not?” Benjamin said suddenly. ‘Why should 
I stay in this stuffy little house, working away, day in and 
day out? Why shouldn’t I go right down there to town and 
sail away with the best of them?” 

The thought frightened Benjamin a little bit, at first, and 
yet 

“IT could find Michael,” he told himself. ‘He said he was 
on the Emma. He’d help me to get started.” Going to the 
door, he opened it softly and peered out. 








The city seemed very strange to Benjamin, who was used 
only to the sound of the wind among the maple leaves and 
the deep, rich perfume of wild grapes. Here, strange odors 
reached him from the crooked alley-ways and the rumble of 
carts from the streets. The arc lights were strange, too, 
like a whole company of moons and the jumbled masts and 
spars of the ships along the water front rose like a forest 
against the night. 
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Benjamin felt very bold and adventurous as he skirted 
along the wharves, keeping in the darkest shadows and 
clutching his bundle tighter. He could hear the water lap- 
ping against the pier and catch black glimpses of it, too, 
through holes in the rotting boards. It was—yes, it was 
almost frightening. Benjamin’s whiskers were all a-quiver 
and his fat little sides trembled with the excitement of it as 
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BEN JAMIN’S WHISKERS WERE ALL A-QUIVER 
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he scuttled across the open places or peeked timidly out from 
behind the barrels and coils of rope on the dock. 

The Emma stood a little apart from the other vessels, a 
great black hulk of a ship, with seaweed dripping from its 
rusty sides. “Cousin Michael!” Benjamin called softly. 
There was no answer but the scuttling of a crab across the 
deck above him. Benjamin clutched his bundle tighter. 

“Cousin Michael!” he called again, and when there was 
no answer, “It is late,” he said to himself. “I suppose Cousin 
Michael has gone to bed. I guess I’ll just go aboard.” 

“Oh, dear,” he said, when he had scrambled up a rope 
and into the dark center of the ship. “Oh, dear, I don’t 
think there’s anybody here at all. It’s so dreadfully black 
and still and sort of stuffy, somehow. Why!” he said, prick- 
ing up his ears, “There is a light, after all.” 

“Tt must be Michael,” he said, suddenly feeling very gay 
and brave again. “Won’t he be surprised to see me!” 
Hunching his bundle up, Benjamin pattered toward the light, 
only to stop after a moment. “It mightn’t be Michael, 
after all,” he thought. “I'll just slip up quietly and peek, 
first.” 

His paws made no sound as he climbed over a heap of 
rusty chains and squeezed behind a big empty barrel. Cau- 
tiously, oh, ever so cautiously, he peeked around the corner 
and, suddenly, his tail stiffened and his enquiring whiskers 
froze still. 

There stood Mike, his back against the bulkhead and his 
feet well apart, while facing him were three of the most 
savage rats Benjamin ever had seen. 


““Where is it? Where is it?” they clamored, pressing to- 
ward him. 
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Mike shook his head. “I haven’t got it,” he said. 

The rats fell back, watching him suspiciously. Finally 
one, a sturdy fellow, with a bandage tied around his tail, 
spoke up. “You mean this cousin Benjamin you’ve been 
talking about isn’t rich, after all?” 

“He had it all right,” said Mike, ‘Cellars full.” 

“Well?” said the rats eagerly. 

“Well,” said Mike, “Benny is a nice little fellow. I couldn’t 
steal from him.” 


At that there was a dead silence. From his hiding place, 





Benjamin could see Michael’s tail begin to twitch uneasily 
and felt his own heart beating hard against his ribs. 

“This is a fine story you're telling us, Mike,” the first 
rat said at last, “us as has followed you over the Seven Seas 
and fought with you and starved with you. Do you hear 
what he says, Boys? He can’t steal from his rich kin— 
that’s what he says—but he can sit by and see his pals starve.” 
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“You’re not fooling any of us, Mike,” said the second rat. 
“You got the stuff, but you’ve hid it away for yourself.” 

“I’m sick of this,” said the third rat, speaking now for 
the first time. “He’s a traitor,” he said. ‘Come on, Boys.” 
And while Benjamin watched in terror, the three rats set 
upon Michael. Under their savage attack, Michael was 
borne helplessly to the ground. 

Then Benjamin forgot his terror. With a sudden, angry 
little squeal, he hurled himself into the thick of the combat. 
For an instant, the rats loosened their hold on Mike to whirl 
toward this new assailant, and in that instant, Mike was on 
his feet again. 

Benjamin really was quite beside himself with the rage of 
battle. He fought furiously, side by side with Mike, and 
presently, the three rats appeared to give ground. Step 
by step, Benjamin and Mike forced them backward, until 
at last, and of one accord, they turned tail and scuttled 
hurriedly away. 

As for Benjamin, he was so surprised at the whole affair, 
particularly at the part he himself had played, that he 
could do nothing but stand and gasp. It was Mike who 
broke the silence. “Nobly fought, Benny,” he said. ‘‘Nobly 
fought. You saved my life and no mistake.” 

Benjamin wriggled with pleasure, but he managed to say, 
quite carelessly, “Oh, my, that was nothing.” 

Mike shook his head. “Benny,” he said earnestly, “we'll 
stick together, you and I. We'll ship out together for the 
Orient, Benny. There’s always a chance there for two chaps 
who aren’t afraid of hard times or a bit of a fight, now and 
then. A-ah, Singapore,” he murmured. “Bangkok—the 
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spices there, Benny 
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Benjamin was astonished. Instead of longing for those 
exciting places, he found himself thinking of his own little 
house under the maples and of how the sunlight shone 
through the autumn leaves and struck against the sturdy 
little door. He seemed to hear the clock ticking away and 
the cheery crackle of the acorn fire. 

Benjamin shook his head to Michael’s pleadings. Just then, 
the Emma gave a little lurch. That settled it. Benjamin’s 
tummy felt plain horrid and a bit of moisture collected on 
his nose. 

““Good-by, Michael,” he said hurriedly. “And don’t for- 
get, there’s always a bed and a welcome for you, under the 
maples.” And with a hasty little wave, he scampered away, 
right down the rope and across the wharves. He didn’t 
even stop to admire the sights of the town, but scurried 
through the streets and into the country again. Oh, the 
sweet touch of the earth under his paws! 
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“CROCODALLIGATORS” 


By WiLFrw BRONSON 


Illustrated by The Author 


Ir axx the snapping crocodiles and alligators in the world 
had their pictures taken in one great snapshot, it would be a 
family photograph. They are all close relatives. They look 
and are very much alike. However, there are differences. 

You can tell crocodiles from alligators by their noses. 
Crocodile noses are much more pointed than blunt, round 
alligator noses. The whole body of a crocodile (even its 
teeth) is more slender than an alligator’s. Crocodiles run 
nimbly on the land. Alligators are far from nimble. In 
color, grown-up crocodiles are olive green with blackish 
markings. Grown alligators are black with markings of dull 
yellow. 

Crocodiles cannot stand cool weather. They live no farther 
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north than southern Florida, while alligators live even in 
North Carolina. Crocodiles live not only in fresh water but 
in salt water and the half salty water of seaside swamps. 
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Alligators stay in rivers, fresh water swamps and lagoons. 

Crocodiles are quiet but male alligators bellow loudly in 
the dark, dank night, “singing” to charm the ladies of their 
kind. Old crocodiles have been known to rush up on land 
and drag people into the water to be drowned and eaten. 
Alligators will not do that. But neither can they be called 
safe company for bathers. 

All crocodiles and alligators are splendid swimmers, living 
on fishes mostly. Also, from under water they rise to catch 
unlucky ducks and other swimming birds. Or, lying at the 
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surface near shore with only their eyes and nostrils out, look- 


ing like harmless logs, they suddenly snatch some thirsty 
animal which comes to drink. One curving swish of the 


heavy tail bats the victim into the open jaws. Crocodiles and 
alligators like to lie for hours in the sun. And they leave it 
to the sun to hatch their eggs which are laid in the sand or 
under forest rubble. 


These are the main differences and likenesses in the ‘“Croco- 
dalligator” family. 
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WHITE THINGS 


The ocean has the whitest things 
Of any place at all. 

The foam upon the water 
Is whiter than snowfall. 


The birds above the water, 
The sea gulls in the sky, 

Are pieces of white paper 
That shine as they go by. 


And all along the margin 
The sea shells white and grand 
Are letters from the ocean 
That it leaves upon the sand. 
—KaTHRYN WorTH 
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Drawing by ROBERT LAWSON from MR. PopPER’S PENGUINS 


ANIMALS, WISE AND FOOLISH 


Let’s start with Buttons. He was an alley cat, the kind 
with long sturdy legs for jumping and big ears for detecting 
danger. He was King of the Alley and nobody took any- 
thing away from him, though they tried. Buttons by Tom 
Robinson (Viking. $2) is illustrated by Peggy Bacon, famous 
for her drawings of cats. 

Buttons is not the only wise animal to be found in the new 
fall books. All the wise animals of Kipling’s jungle world 
are gathered together in ANIMAL StoriEs by Rudyard Kip- 
ling (Doubleday. $2.50). Then there is a wise whale in 
LitTLE SHarRP Ears by John Y. Beaty (Lippincott. $2), a 
knowing collie in Black Bruce by Margaret and Helen 
Johnson (Harcourt. $1.75), a goat who got what he wanted 
in ARAMINTA’s GoaT by Eva Knox Evans (Minton. $2) 
and wisest of all a white yak of Tibet in Yrnxa-tTu THE 
Yak by Alice Lide (Viking. $2). Wise and foolish are the 
circus animals in Paul Brown’s new book THREE RINGs 
(Scribners. $2), which takes us behind the scenes with the 
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Perkins family. Mr. Perkins, you will remember, is a clown. 

Just foolish are the animals in another group of fall books, 
intended for those of you who are continually asking for more 
funny books. Here are four of them: JoHN Hog, or A 
PENNY SAVED by Eleanor Barté (Stokes. $1.50), Mr. Por- 
pER’s PENGuINS by Richard and Florence Atwater (Little, 
Brown. $1.50), BABAR AND His CHILDREN by Jean de Brun- 
hoff (Random House. $3), and ALIcE-ALBERT ELEPHANT 
by Marjorie Hayes (Little, Brown. $1.75). Kurt Wiese 
illustrates one of these and Robert Lawson another, so you'll 
know the pictures are funny, too. Robert Lawson seems to 
draw penguins just as knowingly as he drew Ferdinand, the 
bull. 

Most important of the animal books this year, just as 
Dorothy Lathrop’s ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE was the most 
important last year, is the beautiful Book oF BIBLE ANIMALS 
by W. W. Robinson with drawings by Irene Robinson (Har- 
pers. $1.75). You might not believe that another book on 
the same subject by another artist could be so different and 
so successful. The wild horses on the cover, the plague of 
frogs, the first flight of the birds, are full of spirit and feeling. 
And the arrangement of the text, which keeps close to the 
Biblical original, enriches the pictures. Never has the story 
of Daniel and the lions seemed to me so clearly told as here. 
And that is generally true throughout the book. 

You will want to watch for several more animal books, not 
published as this goes to press: Perri by Felix Salten, author 
of Bambi, HAMLET: A CocKER SPANIEL by Irma S. Black, 
the AMERICAN ANIMAL Book by Philip Martin, and THE 
RELUCTANT Dracon by Kenneth Grahame, a perfect story 
for Armistice Day. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















“I HAVE all the answers,” cried Nancy. “Look, here they are: kid- 
napper, assailant, intention and rectify.” 

“I know a good stunt,” interrupted Tom. ‘‘Have you got a mirror?” 

“How big a one?” asked Peter. 

“Well, it should be at least eight inches high,” said Tom. “The one in 
mother’s room would do, Nancy.” 

“Why do I always have to get everything?” grumbled his sister. 

“Because your legs are younger and shorter than ours,” Tom replied. 
“And you will find that this trick is well worth a little work.” 

So Nancy brought the mirror. Tom propped it up on the table, and 
then he laid a pencil and paper in front of it, and stood a book on end 
alongside the paper. 

“This is called mirror drawing,” he explained. “You have the book 
standing here so that you can’t see your right hand while you are draw- 
ing except by looking in the mirror. The idea is to draw a diamond on 
the paper, watching yourself in the mirror all the time.” 

“Let me try,” cried Peter and Nancy, both together. 

Nancy picked up the pencil. She really thought the stunt was going 
to be very easy, but in a moment she gave a grunt of surprise. “I didn’t 
mean it to go that way,” she said. And then she said: ‘Oh, bother, see 
what I've done.” 

When she was finished she had drawn such a strange looking figure 
that they all burst out laughing. 

“Not so much like a diamond,” said Peter. But when he took his turn, 
he found he was no more skillful than Nancy. 

“It would be all right if you could do it without thinking,” he said. 
“It’s when you look in the mirror and think about what you are doing 
that you go in the wrong direction.” 

“Here is another way of doing it,” Tom explained. He had a piece 
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of paper with a five-pointed star printed on it, a good-sized star five or 
six inches high. He put this outline on the table in front of the mirror, 
and gave his sister the pencil again. “Try to go over all the printed 
lines,” he said, “watching your hand in the looking-glass just the way 
you did before.” 

Every time Nancy’s pencil came to a point in the star, she squealed 
with excitement, and made wavering, uncertain lines on the paper 
“This is fun!” she cried. 

It was more than half an hour later that Peter suggested they should 
put the mirror away. “I have made up some riddles,” he said. ‘See 
how many of them you can guess.” 

He pulled an old envelope out of his pocket, and showed them what 
he had written. 

1. When did the pilgrim make faces? 

2. What is the difference between a dog of a powerful breed and a 
barrel of tar in January? 

3. What musical instrument is bound to make false notes? 

4. When is a bullet like a vanity case? 

“While we are trying to answer these, you had better work on a puzzle 
that I made up,” said Nancy. “If you know who wrote each of these 
books, and write the authors’ names one under the other, the first letters 
of the last names will spell the initials and name of a writer whose birth- 
day is in November.” 

Tom glanced over the list. “This is simple,” he grunted. “A small 
child could do it—I think.” And he set to work. This is the puzzle. 


WHO WROTE 
1. The Red Fairy Book 5. Alice in Wonderland 
2. When We Were Very Young 6. A Dog of Flanders 
3. The Little Mermaid 7. The Rose and the Ring 
4. Dr. Dolittle 8. Tom Sawyer 


“Well, the first riddle isn’t hard,” Nancy began. “I bet the answer 
is: When he swallowed a grim pill.” 
“That's it,” Peter admitted. “But just try the next one.” 
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MAKE IT OUT OF LEATHER 


By Frances Leper 




















ARE YOU anxious to make things that will last—things that are truly 
lovely? You can do just that if you follow these few lines of simple 
instructions. 

First decide what you wish to make and then buy the amount of 
leather you need. If a few of your friends decide to use leather it would 
be much cheaper for you to buy one whole hide. Cow hide is good to 
use. The next step is to design the object you wish to make. If I 
were you, I'd start by making something fairly simple. A book mark might 
be made first; then a coin purse, and finally a book cover. You'll find 
a drawing for each one of these problems beneath this article. 

After you have decided what you are going to make and the design, the 
next step is to dampen the leather on both sides with a cloth or sponge. 
Be sure that the leather is not wet, for if it is, it may tear. Then place 
your leather on a smooth piece of marble or a large piece of glass or 
even a strong smooth piece of metal. See that the smooth side of the 
leather faces you and that the rough side is facing the table. Now place 
your design on the leather and paste it on one end to the leather to keep 
it from sliding. Fasten it outside the design so that the marks won't 
show. It is for this reason that you should buy your leather slightly 
larger than necessary for the article you are making. 

Now take your tracing awl or a dull edged tool (perhaps the eye point 
of a heavy darning needle) and trace the design through the paper and 
on to the leather. Be sure that your leather is moist while you are trac- 
ing. If the water seems to ooze out of the leather when you begin to trace, 
let the leather dry for a while, for in that case it is too wet. When 
your entire design is traced remove the paper. 

Now we come to the important part of the work—the actual tooling 
of the leather. Remember to keep the leather moist during this process. 
Begin going over the outline of the entire design with your dull model- 
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ing tool. Another warning—be sure to push the tool away from you, for 
drawing it toward you tends to tear the surface of the leather. The 
leather tool is held as you hold your pen or pencil—not tightly, but 
firmly. 

The background of the design may be tooled or stippled. For tooling 
use the flat end of the modeling tool and work away from the design 
using a circular motion. For stippling use the tracing awl and tap lightly 
with its point to make an even stipple. Before completing the object, 
trim off the extra pieces of leather where the fasteners were. You'll 
probably have to practice all this on scraps of leather before you do a 
good piece of work but it won’t take long before you become skillful. 

Last and not least is the lacing or thonging. You must purchase 
the strips of lacing. Decide how much you need by the stitch you use. 
If you use the single whip or the whip and run, measure the sides 
where the lacing is to be used one and one-half times. If you are 
using the crossed whip, measure the object three times. Now mark off 
at equal spacing, about 34 inches apart and about 1/4 inch from the edge 
of the leather, the points that will be punched for the lacing to run 
through. Punch the holes evenly either with a real puncher or with the 
awl. Now you are ready to lace the leather. When you start, be sure 
to leave about one-half inch of lacing between the two pieces of leather 
being laced. When you've finished lacing be sure to leave another half- 
inch on the end of the thonging and twist it in between the two pieces 
of leather. This prevents the thonging from coming undone. Now 
look carefully at the drawings and I’m sure you'll be able to make some 
truly lovely things—things that will last. 
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In August, Peter Penguin asked Story PARADE readers to write him 
about animals they knew or met on their vacations. He says he received 
some lovely letters about birds and rabbits, horses and dogs and even 
a chameleon and a stinngarye. What he liked especially was that all the 
boys and girls seemed really well acquainted with these animals and to 
have watched them carefully. Below is a letter by Barbara Attebery who 
lives on a farm in Illinois. She will receive WONDER WoRLD OF ANTS 
by Wilfrid Bronson as a prize. Next month we will publish a letter 
about a bluejay by Bunny Armistead. The prize for this is ANIMALS IN 
BLACK AND WHITE by Eric Fitch Daglish. Other good letters came from 
Joan Raup, Charles Beye, Esther Ellen Dubbins, Julie McNeely and Ann 
Aikman. 

Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
We invite you to send verse, stories, descriptions, diaries, plays, puzzles, 
and drawings in black ink. Only boys’ and girls’ own work should be 
sent, and all contributions should be accompanied by the full name, age, 
and address of the sender. 

—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


DEAR PETER PENGUIN: 


This is my story. We started raising turkeys this summer. We had 
nine baby ones and two grown ones. We have only one turkey left ex- 
cept the two grown ones. When they get the least hurt they will die. 
One of them died of this. Mother was shutting the garden gate and 
bumped its foot. There was not even a scar on its foot. But it died. 
I wish you could see how the gobbler struts and spits. I have other pets 
such as this: a pony, a calf, turkeys, a pig, a cow, three kittens, and a 
horse. I have more pets too. I will write about them all some other time. 

—BARBARA ATTEBERY, age 8 
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MY MOTHER'S KITCHEN 


It is cozy in the kitchen 
On a sunny afternoon. 
On the stove the shining kettle 
Hums a lazy homelike tune. 
There is good food in the icebox 
And a nest of yellow bowls. 
There’s a spoon just right for stirring 
And a pan of fresh-baked rolls. 
—STEPHEN LOvRICH, age 12 


HALLOWEEN FUN 


“Bye mom, see you later,” called Bob as he hurried down the stairs 
and out the back door. 

Why was Bob in a hurry? The reason was this. It was Halloween, 
the night he and his friends, Ted and Jack had planned for weeks. They 
always met at Ted’s because his father had a huge garage in which they 
could hold their meetings. Just before Bob reached Ted’s garage he 
met Jack. 

“Hi Bob, I see you got it,” Jack said, pointing to a mysterious looking 
bundle under Bob’s arm. 

“Yep, I got it after a lot of begging.” 

They walked along in silence until they came to the garage. 

“Here it is!” said Bob as a boy appeared from inside the garage. 

“And here’s the flashlight, Ted,”’ said Jack. 

Ted unwrapped the bundle and pulled out a large pumpkin, a knife 
and a spoon. Bob took up the knife and cut the top off the pumpkin, 
and while Ted and Jack scooped out the seeds with the spoon, Bob cut 
out eyes, a nose and a mouth, making it a jack-o’-lantern. 

“Hand me the flashlight, Jack,” Bob said when it had been finished. 
Jack did so and Bob turned it on and put it in the jack-o’-lantern. 

“Say fellers, that’s nifty,” said Ted. 

“Better then I expected,” Bob said. 

“You sure are a good fixer, Bob,” came from Jack. 
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They picked up the pumpkin and carried it to Hubbard’s fence. Then 
they put it on the gatepost. They turned the flashlight on and turned 
the jack-o’-lantern toward the road. 

“C’mon, let’s watch the fun,” said Bob when this was done. 

“Who's going to flash the light on and off?” asked Jack. 

“We all want to do it, so I don’t know,” answered Ted. 

“Let’s let Bob do it, he’s done the most work, Ted.” 

“Yes, Jack, I think you're right.” 

“Say, kids, that’s swell of you. Thanks. All right, you two duck 
behind the fence,” volunteered Bob. 

Silence reigned except for an occasional whisper. Then the noise of 
screeching brakes mingled with the angry voice of a man. 

“What's the idea, young man? I thought this was a signal and stopped, 
and now I'll be late for my business engagement.” 

“You're making yourself all the later by talking, sir,” said Bob, try- 
ing not to be too impertinent. 

The man got back into his car. With a parting shot of, “Mark my 
words, the police shall hear of this,” he drove off leaving the boys to 
laugh somewhat shakily at him. 

“Say, here comes another car, boys,” said Ted. 

Bob started flashing the light at a furious rate. A car pulled up and 
a man got out. When he saw what had happened he started to laugh, 
so Ted, Bob, and Jack came forward. 

“So you are the boys that are doing this. Well, boys will be boys. I 
was one once. Here’s a nickel apiece. Go buy yourselves some candy 
and go to bed.” 


—JOAN LEFFERT, age 12 


MY KITTEN 
His ears are so cold and soft 
Like thin tiny oil cloth pillows. 
His nose is as pink as a tulip’s leaf. 
He has little pillows on his feet. 
—BETTY CONNER, age 7 
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A STAR 


Into my window a star twinkled bright, 
Into my wishing it whispers tonight. 
—JANE BEHRER, age 5 


AEROPLANE AT NIGHT 


In the night 
The aeroplane is a noise 
With lights 
Red, white, and green, 
Going across the sky. 
—RoBIN LouIsE HARPER, age 7 





—DANIEL KREMPEL, age 11 | 
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The Year’s Most Beautiful 
Children’s Book 


FOREST POOL 


Story and Pictures in Color by 
LAURA ADAMS ARMER 


. =< about two little Mexican boys and their strange pets. 
— ““Mrs. Armer has caught and imprisoned the feeling of 
golden sunshine and of still, leisurely Mexican days. The beau- 
Profusely tiful pictures, whose soft, glowing colors are admirably repro- 
illustrated $2.00 duced, show native life, flowers, animals and birds.’’—N. Y. 
Times Book Review. ‘‘These glowing full-page color pictures 
Longmans, are thrilling to the eye and satisfactory to one who loves little 
Green &z Co. children.’""—N. Y. Herald Tribune "'Books.’’ 














THE FIVE 
CHINESE 





By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


“All, especially the younger readers, are going to love it. Mrs. Bishop has 
been telling this story to children for years, first in France and then in 
America, and they always do love it, and want to hear it again and again. 
Kurt Wiese loves it, too, and has drawn the funniest pictures for this 
story that I ever saw.”—Peter Penguin in Story Parade. Also recom- 
mended by Ursula Bringhurst, and Phyllis Fenner in the Story Parade 
School Bulletin. Printed in 2 colors throughout. $1.50 


COWARD-McCANN INC. NEW YORK 

















BENJIE’S HAT 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt 


Benjie loved his grandmother very much, 
but when she expected him to wear “a pe- 
culiarsome hat” to school, he had to make 
his own plans. It is a story you'll laugh 
over and love, and want to read aloud to 
your grandmother! The many drawings 


by Grace Paull are delightful. $1.75 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. New York 




















“The funniest children’s book published in the last ten years.” 


Mr. Whittle Invents the Airyoplane 
By J. ANDREW WHITE Pictures by K. ALEXANDER 


Not since Mark Twain pictured American boyhood has any writer been 
able to give children the same unique, American brand of humor. J. Andrew 
White has done just this! And K. Alexander’s pictures have all the verve 
and sparkle which children demand. 


A first edition of this book will be Americana twenty years from now. 
$2.00 


THE LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY 
New York and Boston 














A Dream Becomes a Reality! 
1938’s Important Book for Boys and Girls 


At $8.50, its price for years, this outstanding book could be bought only 
by those fairy godmothers whose purses were bottomless as their kindness 
was limitless. Now, at $3.00, the STORIES OF THE PAINTERS, by 
AMY STEEDMAN, celebrated writer for young people, can belong to 
every boy and girl. 


There are thirty-two facsimile reproductions of famous paintings, and 
thirty-nine black and white reproductions in this sumptuous story book 
of art. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 

















MY FRIEND MR. LEAKEY is that 
rare person, a real magician. J. B. S. 
Haldane, the noted scientist, has written 
about his strange and remarkable adven- 
tures with brilliant imagination and 
humor. Amusingly illustrated in black 
and white. $1.75 


Free: Illustrated catalogue. Address Dept. S. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 














FOR BOOK WEEK—A Srory ParaDE poster in two colors, size 15 to 
20 inches. Lois Lenski’s cover for the September issue showing children 
playing various games was so popular that we enlarged it to poster size. 
Send 10¢ for mailing costs. STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Pages and Pages of Pleasure for You 


e 
, 


STORY PARADE, Green Book 


Here is the third book of the STORY PARADE series containing 
your favorite stories from STORY PARADE MAGAZINE, bound 
in permanent form. A magnificent collection of stories and poems. $1.75 
(Three books—The Blue Book, The Red Book, The Green Book— 
boxed $5.00) 


TRUDI AND HANSEL,A Story of the Austrian Tyrol 
By Averil Demuth, Illustrated by Nora Lavrin 


A charming tale in which Trudi and Hansel and their animal friends 
have an exciting adventure when they climb the high mountain to visit 
White Riese the Giant. 60 humorous drawings. $2.00 


LAZY LIZA LIZARD 
By Marie Curtis Rains, Illustrated by Vera Neville 
Lazy Liza Lizard is one of the most wicked and yet the most lovable 


character that has ever skipped across a page. These gay tales of her 
adventures will keep you laughing. 86 delightful illustrations $2.00 


NUTCRACKER OF NUREMBERG 
Retold and Illustrated by Donald E. Cooke 


The legend of the Nutcracker or Nuremberg inspired Tschaikovsky to 
write his famous “Nutcracker Suite,” familiar to music lovers the 
world over. This story brings the Nutcracker alive to all of you who 
have heard the Suite in Youth concerts. $2.00 


LITTLE EAGLE, A Navajo Boy 
Written and Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 


Here are all the interesting details of a Navajo boy’s daily life— 
tending sheep, weaving blankets, Medicine Men and their magic, and 
one of the biggest of all Navajo ceremonies. 


GREAT HORSE 
By Virginia May Moffitt, Illustrated by Dan Sweeney 


This is the story of a wild, forest pony who lived long, long ago. It is 
the story, too, of Tergo, a chief's son, who lived with his people in a 
great cave. You'll be thrilled as Tergo was when you read how he 
learned to ride the pony. $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Special 
Christmas 
Mffer 


1 one year sub. $2.00 3 one year sub. $5.00 


2 one year sub. $3.50 each additional sub. $1.50 
Canadian postage, 10c; foreign 25c 


RENEWALS MAY BE INCLUDED 


STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please enter subscriptions for 


[] Do not send Xmas cards 














VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


selected for their fascinating stories, are handsomely 
bound, and illustrated so beautifully that they gladden the 


heart of any boy or girl. 





The Black Pup By Anne 
Brooks and Margaret Van Doren. The 
story of a mischievous 
little puppy, the scrapes 
he got in and out of, 
and how he grew up. 
Up to 9. $1.50 


Andy and the Lion By 
James Daugherty. A very — pic- 
ture book about how 
a little American boy 
lived out a very well- 
known story. IlIlus- 
trated. Up to 9. $1.50 





The Three Policemen By 
William Péne du Bois. The author of 
Giant Otto and Otto at Sea tells about 
a remarkable boy who solves a sea 
monster mystery on a fabulous island 
in a very remarkable way. 90 drawings. 
Up to 11. $2 


Wee Gillis By Munro Leaf and 
Robert Lawson. The men who gave us 
' Ferdinand, tell about 

a Scotch boy who 

couldn’t decide whether 

to live in the High- 

lands or the Lowlands. 

Illustrated. $1.50 





Yinka-Tu the Yak By Alice 
Alison Lide and Kurt Wiese. A Tibetan 
boy and his friend, the 
white Yak, deliver a se- 
cret message to the 
Grand Llama. __IIlus- 
trated. Up to 10. $2 


East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon A sumptuous gift 
book of the classic Norse folk tales 
Ingri Mortensen loved best when she 
was a little girl, illustrated by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. Up to 12. $3.50 





Gloomy the Camel By Grace 
Paull. Gloomy felt awfully sad until a 


little girl and her 
mother took care of 
him and then he lost 
his nick-name. I[Ilus- 
trated. Up to 8. $1.50 


The Cottage at Bantry 


Bay By Hilda Van Stockum. A de- 
lightful story about four Irish children 
and Mr. and Mrs. re 

O'Sullivan, their father feof th, x 
and mother, and the § / 
fun and good times 
they all had. IIlus- 
trated. Uptol1l. $2 





Sarah’s Idea By Doris Gates 
and Marjorie Torrey. Sarah wanted a 
little burro but she 
couldn’t buy it. So she 
found a way to get it 
anyhow. Illustrated. 
Up to 10. $1.50 





THE VIKING PRESS 
18 EAST 48TH ST., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE fully 
illustrated catalogue of Viking Junior 





































BROWNIES—HUSH! 


By Gladys Adshead. Pictures by 
Elizabeth Orton Jones 
How a band of Brownies helped two 


little old people. Enchanting pictures 
and easy reading text. $1.00 


THE FLOP-EARED HOUND 


By Ellis Credle. Photographs by 
Charles Townsend 


The story of Little Boot-jack and his 
devoted hound told by a favorite author 
and illustrated by unusual photo- 
graphs. $2.00 


Big Books - 
Picture Books - 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


=~ 


Little Books 
Story Books 


PUMPKIN MOONSHINE 
By Tasha Tudor 
A tiny picture book about a runaway 


pumpkin and Sylvie Ann. Lovely full 
color illustrations. $.75 


THE LITTLE AIRPLANE 
By Lois Lenski 
The author of The Little Auto has 
written about Mr. 
Small and his air- 
plane. Many pictures 
and text which tell 
just how a small plane 
is piloted. $.75 
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HOLIDAY HOUSE 


g3 nother exciting story by the author- 
? artist of OP Paul, the Mighty Log- 
ger and Lumbercamp. This time it’s 
about old Uncle Torwal and his young pardner Whitey, and 
their adventures sluicing gold in the Black Hills. Uncle Torwal 
tells a couple of stories about Ol’ Paul, too. 


225 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 


PAY DIRT 


By Glen Rounds 


$2.00 






















STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 


My name is ... 
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NEW BOOKS make NEW WORLDS! 


» «2 , 





Esther Brann’s 
PATRICK WAS 
HIS NAME 


A pet mongrel becomes ‘“‘a 
prize dog.’’ Many pictures. 
$1.00 


Adele and Cateau de 
Leeuw’s 


ANIM RUNS AWAY 


A beautiful picture book 
story of a little boy in Java. 
$1.50 


Hillman’s and Skeat’s 
SALAM, 

THE MOUSE DEER 
Stories of a quick-witted 
little Malayan animal. Well 
illustrated. $2.50 


Patch’s and Fenton’s 
FOREST NEIGHBORS 
Tales about the creatures of 


our woodlands. Many fine 
pictures. $1.50 


THREE TALES 


FROM GRIMM 


Text in large type, heavy 
paper. Exquisite four color 
pictures! $1.25 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
DANCING TOM 
A favorite author writes of 
a dancing pig who was the 
pet of a pioneer family. 
Here are their adventures 
together when they went by 
flatboat down the Ohio to 
look for a new home! Pic- 
tures by Grace Paull. $1.00 


Berta and Elmer Hader’s 
CRICKET 

The thrilling career of a 

little circus pony. Many 

pictures in four colors. $2.00 


C. W. Anderson’s 


BLAZE AND 
THE FOREST FIRE 
Billy and his pony Blaze are 
heroes of a forest fire. Many 
thrilling pictures. $1.00 


Dorothy Lathrop’s 
HIDE AND GO SEEK 


By the winner of the first 
Caldecott award! An ap- 
pealing story of a family 
of flying squirrels and par- 
ticularly of one tiny one, 
weaker than the rest, and 
how he_ grew § strong. 
Many delicate, beautiful 
illustrations. $1.50 
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